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Figaro for the 3rd ult. contains a very cleverly 
written “Imaginary Interview” with Dr. Joseph 
Parker. The writer is evidently a shrewd reader 
of character, and thoroughly understands his 
“ subject.” He probably had in his mind some 
recent events at the City Temple when he wrote 
the following :— 

“¢T have sought you, sir,’ I said, by way of 
preliminary, ‘to ask you what is the crying need 
of the present age.’ 

“The Doctor brushed back his hair from his ex- 
pansive forehead, placed his forefinger to his brow, 
and replied, slowly and emphatically, with a single 
word: ‘ Humilitee.’ 

“Then, after a pause, he proceeded with ringing 
eloquence: ‘There is no limit to the pretensions 
of the foolish; learning, genius, and wisdom com- 
bined, form no security against contradiction. 
Aye, a sad age indeed, when the bantam is ready 
to contradict the archangel. Poor bantam! poor 
bantam!’ And the learned Doctor closed his eyes 
and nodded his head continuously for the space of 
seven-and-twenty seconds. 

“Not being conversant with unnatural history 
like the savant Smiff, I missed a great opportunity 











here of following up a suggestive point, and had 
to be content with inquiring, ‘Are you ever 
contradicted at the City Temple ?’ 

“Dr. Parker stared at me in pitying wonder ; 
and seeing my blunder, I confusedly blurted out,— 

“““T mean, are your Thursday Matinées a suc- 
cess ?’ 

‘The Doctor frowned, and said in his severest 
tones, ‘You forget yourself, sir. A house of 
worship is not the place for theatrical display.’ ” 

Dr. Parker as an archangel is rather a “large 
order,” but the idea is amusing. The whole inter- 
view is well worth reading. 





The Independent of the 3rd ult. contained a good 
likeness of the Rev. W. Emlyn Jones, of Morriston, 
and also gave some account of his work. It states 
that “he is a musician who has done much, and 
is qualified to do more, towards improving Con- 
gregational psalmody. He has been chosen a 
member of the Welsh Hymna! Committee, and 
his hymn-book—“ Y Salmydd” (The Psalmist)— 
has been purchased by this committee for in- 
corporation in the new Welsh Hymnal, of which, 
in fact, he is one of the musical editors. The 
singing at his church is reported to be the best in 
Wales ; and well it may, for the choir consists of 
a hundred and thirty trained voices, and is ac- 
companied by an organ and string, reed, and brass 
instruments.” 





WE are glad to hear good news of the Hyde 
Noneonformist Choir Union, of which the Mayor 
(Mr. Alderman Wild) is president. Eleven choirs 
have joined the Union, the total number of voices 
being about two hundred and fifty. 





Mr. Matruew Kinoston, who is well known to 
our readers as the winner, on two occasions, of 
the prize offered by the N.C.U. for the best 
anthem, has just been appointed Borough Organist 
at Bournemouth. Mr. Kingston has been organist 
at Richmond Hill Congregational Church, and also 
at St. Andrew’s Presbyterian Church. He is a 
player of considerable ability, and will no doubt, 
by his performances on the new organ at the 
Winter Gardens, draw many to this new attraction 
in the favourite southern resort. 





WE report this month two county Psalmody 
Festivals in Wales, These musical gatherings, 
for the purpose of singing church music, are a 
great institution in Wales, For months the 
several choirs and congregations rehearse the 
various tunes, etc. The day of the festival is 
truly a red-letter day. The united choirs render 
the music with much fervour and feeling, and it 
is usually listened to by immense congregations. 
Such an institution must have a most beneficial 
influence on the worship music of the churches. 
We wish the churches in every county in England 
would follow the excellent example of our Welsh 
friends, and inaugurate such festivals. 
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The Christian World says: ‘“‘ A boy who attends | 


a Nonconformist Sunday school in Coventry has 


been for some time a member of one of the ‘church’ | 


choirs in that city. For some reason or other, he 
was lately asked by the clergyman what Sunday 
school he attended. On the answer being given, 
the reply was: ‘Then you cannot remain in this 
choir ; you must either give up going there, or you 
cannot come here.’ The boy preferred the Sunday 
school, and at the close of a recent Sunday after- 
noon’s meeting was presented by a friend of the 
school with a copy of ‘The Early Independents.’ ” 

On Thursday, October 12th, the ‘ Concerts for 
the People” at Exeter Hall will be resumed by 
Mr. Minshall. A suggestion has been made to 
form a Choral Society to perform cantatas, etc., at 
these concerts occasionally. The idea is a good 
one, and probably arrangements will be made to 
carry it out almost immediately. The rehearsals 
will be held at some central place on Tuesday 
evenings. Competent singers who would like to 


join such a society are requested to communicate | 


by letter with Mr. Minshall at Norman Mount, 
Church End, Finchley, N. There will be no fees, 
but singers will have to provide their own music. 


WE are glad to learn from the Sydney Presdy- 
tertan that the Australian Presbyterians are up to 
date in musical matters. Our contemporary calls 
attention to a grand concert which was to be given 
in the Town Hall by the Presbyterian Choral 
Union—an association of choirs. Besides choruses 
by Handel, Mendelssohn, Haydn, and anthems by 
Drs. Hopkins and Bridge, solos were to be given 
by several vocalists, and organ solos by M. Auguste 
Wiegand. His Excellency the Governor, Lady 
Duff, and other notable people were to be present 
on the occasion. Evidently it was a big affair. 


REFERRING to the influence of Choir Unions in im- 
proving church music, the Presbyterian very wisely 
says: “It is the opinion of those best qualified 
to judge that the desired improvement in church 
music can be secured only through the establish- 
ment of a strong musical union. Such a union 
would soon make its influence felt in the elevation 
and enrichment of the service of praise, both far 
and near, not only in Sydney, but in remote con- 
gregations. It is the duty of the Church to give 
her very best to God. A slovenly service of praise, 
far beneath the capabilities of the congregation, if 
those capabilities are only trained, is nothing short 


of disrespect to Him. A congregation that sings | 
badly, when it might by taking a little pains sing | 


well, is guilty of at least a venialsin. An effective 
service of praise is a powerful aid to devotion, and 
opens the heart to receive the truth. It has besides 
a strong attractive force. It greatly helps to fill 
the church. Many a one who comes to sing may 
remain to pray. Those who may come to listen 


the grace of God. If the service of praise is to be 
made what it ought to be, a strong union is neces- 
sary.” 


Che Cisteddfod. 


TueE following interesting account of the very popular 
annual Welsh gathering is reprinted from Zhe Sux :— 


“The National Eisteddfod is little understood in 
England, and probably, if understood, would create 
more astonishment than sympathy in a nation whose 
bent is practical rather than emotional. When the 
Saxon seeks for recreation, his thoughts turn towards 
horses and dogs and guns; he loves the excitement of 
the race-meeting, and would not dream of regarding 
music and letters as other than amusements to be 
secured at odd moments and in leisure hours. When 
the Celt seeks a holiday, he turns with a natural instinct 
to the competition of singers, and contests for the prize 
in poetry. It is a singular contrast. Writing to an 
eminent Welshman, Mr. Matthew Arnold made the 
observation that ‘when he saw the enthusiasm tiese 
Eisteddfods awakened in the Welsh people, and then 
thought of the tastes, the literature, the amusements, 
of their own lower and middle class, he was filled with 
admiration for them.’ That opinion he modified to 
some extent on closer acquaintance, but there was 
enough left to keep his admiration intact, for with all 
its defects this great national meeting has much of the 
true Hellenic spirit, the desire for the study of idea 
and for the fostering of the fine arts. The Eisteddfodau 
are the Olympian games of Wales. There is not a 
village of any size which does not at least once a year 
hold a meeting at which competitors vie with each 
other for prizes in music, in poetry, and in declamation. 

‘‘These smaller meetings are by the way. They are 
local, if useful. But once a year all Wales meets on 
common ground, and a national competition is held, on 
a magnitude which makes an English musical festival 
appear trivial. This Olympian trial is called the 
Eisteddfod. It is a bardic congress, held ‘for the 
diffusion of useful knowledge, the eliciting of native 
talent, and the cherishing of.love of home and honour- 
able fame, by the cultivation of poetry, music, and art.’ 
Such is the authorised description. Wales, . though 
not a big country, is divided into two parts. The 
north is in friendly rivalry with the south, and although 
the latter is in point of population far ahead, yet the 
boundary line is duly observed, and the great Eisteddfod 
is held ~Iternately upon each side of it. Last year the 
small but attractive borough of Carnarvon witnessed 
the meeting; this year it is the busy and thriving 
town of Pontypridd. On a pleasant tract of meadow- 
land on the banks of the Taff, under the gaunt hills 
which are topped by the famous rocking-stone and the 
sacred Druidic circle—where once human victims 
were sacrificed and hymns were chanted to the sun— 


' a huge pavilion has been constructed which will hold 


ten thousand people, and here for a week judges of 
eminence, musicians (amongst whom Dr. Mackenzie 
stands foremost), artists, littérateurs, and sculptors will 


| decide on hundreds of competitions in which colliers, 
to anthems will hear also the glorious Gospel of | 


} 


peasants, artisans, mechanics, ministers, professional 
men, and representatives of all classes and conditions 
will take part. It will be crowded morning, afternoon, 


| and night; and from every part of Wales special trains 
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will bring their thousands to participate in this magnifi- 
cent contest. 

“It would be interesting but impracticable to dilate 
on the quaint survivals of a hoary past which Wales, 
so liberal in its political life, so conservative in its 
pathetic clinging to old habits, still preserves. The 
Druids still are here, the harmless repositories of dead 
traditions ; the Bards, who still sing in ancient fashion 
of national feelings; and the Ovydds or Ovates, the 
‘knowing’ men, who once, doubtless, were at the 


head of the lay order, but now form the lowest class of | 


candidates for the higher degrees. The Gorsedd, or 
meeting of the Bards, is still held to admit new 
candidates, and to open the proceedings with--due 
solemnity. For, after all, though music has pushed 
out its rival to a large extent, yet poetry still holds the 
most honoured place. Twelve months ago a subject 
was named, and emulous poets will strive for the great, 
Bardic Chair, an oaken throne marked with the mystic 
Druidic sign, and for a substantial prize. This im- 
portant competition is little interesting, even to Welsh- 
men, for the poetry is written in an archaic language, 
and in a form which does not command sympathy to- 
day. Those who are not sentimental might condemn 
this strange survival, and no doubt it will yield in time 
to the pressure of modern ideas. If so, the Penillion, 
or Runic Rhyme, will disappear with it. They are 
both curious remnants of the ancient lore of Wales. 
‘But by far the most exciting feature in the Eisteddfod 
is the choral competition. Goodly prizes, with medals 
for the lucky conductors, attract big choruses from all 
parts of Wales. It is difficult for an Englishman to 
realise the extraordinary interest taken in this event. 
There is no parallel in English life. The excitement 
over a Derby winner is as nothing beside it ; for it is 
not a mere matter of gain and loss. All Wales stands 
breathless upon the contest. It is the common gossip 
for months before; it will be the common talk for 
months afterwards. The pavilion will be crowded to 


its uttermost extent; barriers will be broken; a vast | 


surging crowd of eager listeners will forget the dictates 
of reason, humanity, decency. Civil order is suspended. 
There is no law, human or divine, which may be 
suffered to stand in the way of the anxious, expectant 
crowd in its effort to hear the rival choirs compete. 
For a year the selected music has been studied, and 
learnt, and rehearsed, and sung; at smaller gatherings 
it has been performed with only less excitement. It is 
the day of féte for the whole nation, and the result 
will plunge north into gloom, or will strike despair 
into the heart of south. The judges will not be 
listened to. The moment the victor has been declared 
there will be one universal shout of approval or dissent, 
and the remainder of the meeting might as well not be 
held. Not one will care for anything that may limp 
thereafter ; all over the town, in and out of the pavilion, 
nay, in every town and village of the Principality, the 
choral contest will be the one theme of discussion, and 
for the time nothing else will be thought of. 

“This fevered excitement is not without its drawbacks, 
for it carries with it the misfortune that the minds of 
chorus singers are centred on a narrow sphere, and 
steady scientific development is sacrificed in the con- 
centration on one or two stray numbers from an 
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oratorio. In the lesser competitions this evil may not 
be so much marked. Solo singers, and artists, and 
instrumentalists, and sculptors, and literary men en- 
gage in a rivalry no less keen, if not so conspicuous, 
The proceedings fill a good-sized volume, and the 
awards alone stretch out into pages. It is on the 
whole a wonderful sight in times popularly considered 
to be Philistine and illiberal. If directed wisely, and 
with due economy for permanent improvement and 
progress in the right direction, the Eisteddfod would 
be one of the most useful institutions in the world. 
There are already signs of some such policy being 
introduced, but it is yet far in the distance. In the 


| meantime Wales may proudly point to her national 
| pastime, and look with complacency on the rude and 
| more narrow tastes of her wealthier and stronger 

neighbours.” 





For the prizes (£70 and £20) for the best con- 
gregational singing, seven choirs competed, Llanelly 
and Blaenyewm being the successful ones. 

The chief choral competition was for a prize of 200 
guineas. Six choirs entered, and after a close com- 
petition the first place was awarded to Rhymney Choir, 
the Cardiff singers taking the second prize of £50. 

Six choirs entered for the male-voice contest. The 
prizes were £50 and £15. Rhondda Glee Society 
was first, and Treorky second. 

The adjudicators were Dr. Mackenzie and Messrs. 
John Thomas, G. Riseley, and J. T. Rees 

The following extract from Dr. Mackenzie’s speech 


| will show what he thought of the singing :— 


‘We have heard some marvellous singing during 
this week, and I am not saying a word too much when 


| I say that you have a right to be honestly and justly 


proud of it. This fervour, enthusiasm, feeling, are a 


| perfectly evident natural understanding and sympathy 


with the music sung. These eminent qualifications 
cannot be reproduced by preaching—they are Nature's 
own gifts, and they are yours.” 





THE AcCCOMPANIST.—I have been pleased to observe 
of late that more has been said in our musical periodicals 
That so important a subject has been, 
more or less, rather ignored than otherwise, has always 
been a matter of wonderment to me. In my trips 
giving concerts, 1 have my patience tried and nerves 
set tingling by indifferent accompanists. In the majority 
of cases it has been impossible to take my regular 
accompanist, so I have had to depend on the judgment 
of others for one. The erroneous idea is that any 
soloist, reading difficult music readily and correctly, 
could surely accompany another. This mistake is 


| obvious to all, especially after bitter experience. One 


undertook to correct me on my expression. She 
couldn’t understand why the stiff, monotonous keeping 
of time should not guide her asin a solo. Explanations. 
are uncomfortable, nay, painful, and so this one proved. 
An intelligent audience will appreciate a good ac- 
companist. Reader, if you are a student of music, and 
have the right idea of such a position, cultivate the art 
of accompanying to the exclusion of solo playing. You 
will never be out of an engagement, for ‘genius is 
born,” and you will find yourself in demand. Be a 


first-class accompanist, and not a mediocre soloist. 
W. B. R. 
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cousin of Antoinette Sterling, who is descended from 
William Bradford, one of the Pilgrim Fathers, and 
afterwards governor of Massachussetts, whereas 
the Leytonstone minister is a descendant of the 


| English branch of the same family. Mr. Bradford, 





Music at fillebrook Baptist Church, 
Leptonstone. 


Amoncst the largest sections of the Free Churches | 


the Baptists are perhaps the most indifferent in 
matters musical. Notable exceptions there are of 


course, and amongst them the above-named church | 
We are therefore | 
glad to extend the right hand of sympathy towards | 


may be cited as an example. 


them in their evident desire to keep abreast of the 
times in their sanctuary music. 

The church is situated in the midst of a neigh- 
bourhood which has been termed the “ Belgravia ” 
of the eastern metropolitan suburbs. The Fille- 
brook estate covers a wide area on the left-hand 


side of the Great Eastern Railway journeying from | 
London ; it is so far aristocratic, that a shop or | 


public house cannot gain entrance into its select 


vicinity; hence it is peopled with a class of | 


residents in whom refinement and culture are 
evinced in no feeble measure. 

The building is of modern style, and capable of 
seating nearly eight hundred. It was built about 
fourteen years ago, when charge of the pastorate 


was given to the Rev. John Bradford, who has | 


laboured there until the present day with dis- 
tinguished ability, gathering round him a large 
number of enthusiastic workers, who have a very 
warm affection for their genial and hard-working 
minister, Adjoining the church is a large hall, 
known as the Fillebrook Athenzeum, wherein 
a guild of Christian endeavour meets in good 
numbers to foster the many branches of useful 
work carried forward under the Gospel banner. 
Mr. Bradford is somewhere about a forty-second 


| £4090. 


' confined to hymns only. 


| in his characteristic way, says he feels it is a poor 


thing to depend on one’s ancestry. Indeed, with 
such noble ones it seems a special disgrace to drivel 
into mediccrity, or worse, as is so often the case. 
Further, he remarks, “I’d rather be a crossing 
sweeper, who, like Topsy, guessed she growed, 
and make a name and place, than be a poor tool, 
who had, back away somewhere, a_ brilliant 


| ancestor.” 


During the first ten years the singing was 
accompanied by a harmonium, at which a lady 
presided. A small choir existed at that time, 
which was conducted by Mr. C. Herbert Piggott, 
whose portrait we give. After a while this 
gentleman instilled into the minds of his fellow- 
worshippers a desire for greater things, with the 
result that a capital organ was secured under his 


' direction when the church was enlarged some 


four years ago. The instrument was built by 
Messrs. Peter Conacher & Co., at a cost of about 
It is placed in a large apse behind the 
pulpit, and its handsome external appearance is 
a conspicuous feature in the church. It has 
two manuals, and contains nineteen stops, four 
couplers, and six composition pedals. The new 
organ was at once an incentive to musical activity ; 
and Mr. Piggott, who then took the position of 
organist as well as choirmaster, was enabled to 
form a substantial choir. 

In his earlier days Mr. Piggott was brought up 
amidst the musical enthusiasm of Manchester, 
and for three years he acted as organist at 
Stretford Union Baptist Chapel. From there he 
journeyed to the Cape on commercial pursuits 
before settling down in his present sphere. 

He disclaims any idea of posing as a professional 
organist, and in a sturdy, honest fashion gave us 
to understand that he could no more play one of 
Bach’s fugues than he could fly. In spite of this, 
however, we can say that the work he undertakes 
is done in such an efficient manner as to elicit our 
cordial goodwill. Mr. Piggott rejoices in the most 
sympathetic relations ’twixt minister, choir, and 
himself. His services are freely given to the 
church, with a desire to do all the good in his 
power. All the members of the choir, too, serve 
on the voluntary principle, even to the extent of 
paying for their own music, The church must 
surely feel very fortunate in getting their music 
rendered on such unusually favourable terms, 

The list of choir members contains the names of 
thirty-eight singers, who meet for practice on 
Fridays, and rehearse each hymn for the following 
Sunday, afterwards making themselves familiar 
with choral selections for use as occasion arises. 
The pastor is often to be found at these week-night 
choir meetings, which partake of a very social 


| character. 


The music at the Sunday services is now 
It appears that chants 
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and anthems were tried for a time, but they 
were given up because so few members of the 
congregation joined in. We had a little con- 
versation with Mr. Bradford on this matter. He 
seems to be averse to having any musical item 
in the service that all cannot freely take part in. 
This is, of course, an excellent idea in its way ; but 


played “ He shall feed His flock” (Handel) as an 


| opening voluntary, the familiar strains of which, 


though so often heard, were still able to produce 
within us a tone of sanctity and reverence. The 
first hymn was No. 1227 from “Psalms and 
Hymns,” to tune 48 in the “Bristol Tune 


| Book” (S#. Ewen), “ O day of rest and gladness.” 


there is a spirit of progression abroad nowadays ; | 


and much as we sympathise with Mr. Bradford’s 
ideas, we feel that, with a little “stickativeness,” 
his congregation might soon be trained into sing- 
ing chants and anthems with no small degree of 
success, judging from their capital singing in the 
hymns, 
Apart from this, it is by no means an easy 
matter for a musical director to keep together a 
good choir on Sundays where hymn tunes alone 
form the service of praise. Practised musicians 
want a much larger scope for their abilities, and it 
is quite natural that they should like to make the 
best use of their talents. It therefore behoves the 


church to recognise this, and to make the way | 


clear for the introduction of the highest forms of 
musical art. We shall be glad to hear that our 
Leytonstone friends have reinstated chants and 


| gation, 


' masterly manner. 


We were favourably impressed at once by the 
hearty and cheerful singing of the whole congre- 
There was much feeling about the render- 
ing of this hymn. The choir, seated on a platform 
in front of the organ, led off in first-rate style, 
accompanied by their chief at the organ in a 
Time and rhythm were really 
excellent. Light and shade were also well noted ; 
and Mr. Piggott, by the aid of his finely toned 
organ, clothed each verse with suitable and 
pleasing effects. For a church of its size it would 
be difficult to find better hymn singing anywhere. 


| There was a glow of intelligence and unction about 
| it that pleased us immensely. The hymn was 


anthems at their ordinary services, as we feel | 


sure they would soon find that by their use the 
worshippers will eventually excite within their 
souls greater aspirations than they may at present 
imagine. 

There must certainly be many well-to-do musical 
people connected with the church, when we 
consider the fact that they are able to engage the 


services of many of the leading singers of the day | 
to take part in the series of concerts given during | 


the winter months. 
sung there may be mentioned the names of Mrs. 
Mary Davies, Madame Antoinette Sterling, 


Madame Patey, Madame Alice Gomez, Misses | 


Hilda Wilson, Eleanor Rees, Agnes Larkcom, 
Mr. Iver Mckay, etc. Organ recitals have been 


Amongst those who have | 
| cannot very well watch the course of the collection 


concluded without an ‘ Amen,” which somehow 
seems rather abrupt now it is becoming so general 
to use it. 

Four other hymns were sung during the service, 
one of which was the children’s hymn “ Jesus is 
our Shepherd.” This was sung to a very pretty 
tune, St. Cephas, No. 436 in the “ Bristol Tune 
Book,” a late edition of which is used. The 
hymn “ Ten thousand times ten thousand” (tune 
Alford) was sung during the offertory, which was 
taken before the sermon, the congregation remain- 
ing seated the while. We are inclined to think it 
better to have a short organ voluntary or an 
anthem by the choir during the collection, for the 
simple reason that. members of the congregation 


box and enter thoroughly into the singing of a hymn 
at the same time. The collection is an important 


' matter, and deserves a place all to itself, so to 
| speak. 


given by Dr. E. H. Turpin, Mr. Fountain Meen, | 


Mr. Alfred Hollins, Mr. Cuthbert Nunn, Mr. E. 
Minshall, etc. Our readers will be interested to 
know that Madame Sterling recently took part in 
a Sunday evening service there; and besides 
singing “‘O rest in the Lord” and other solos, she 
gave an address and offered a prayer. The 
occasion will live in the hearts of those present 
for many a long day. The church was packed of 
course; and most of the windows being opened, 


| buoyant and joyful throughout. 


large crowds were provided with seats outside | 


the building. Such is the attractive power of 
music ! 

It is a custom to have an “ open” service once 
a menth or so, when large congregations assemble 
to listen to a special selection of music rendered 


| and telling them that, and that only. 


by the choir, and solos by some gifted friend. All | 


this! and yet simple chants and anthems are 
discarded at the usual services ! 


Our visit took place on Sunday morning, July 
30th—an eventful morning for a lady of the 


choir, whose wedding was celebrated at an early | : 
| text, “I will pray with the spirit, and I will pray 


hour. This doubtless accounted for the threshold 


of the edifice being covered with rice. 


Mr: Piggott | 


Mr. Bradford’s prayers were earnest and heart- 
felt supplications. His cheerful and instructive 
talk to the young folks on “Memory” struck us 
as something above the average. It was quite a 
pastoral ‘‘romp” with thé children—so bright, so 
A minister who 
can so make himself one with the youngsters must 
surely have a very warm corner in their affections ; 
and so toestablish himself means power with their 
parents. 

Mr. Bradford has a wonderful “knack” in 
finding out just what his hearers want to know, 
He speaks 
most fluently, distinctly, and fervently. It would 
be a very difficult matter to get drowsy whilst 


| he is preaching ; and besides this, we are sure it 


would not be an easy matter for any one to join 
his church and remain idle: he is a man to set 
the machinery going, to set the brain a-thinking, 
and to make the blood flow. Long may he live 
to carry on the splendid work now so firmly 
established ! 

His sermon on “ Prayer” was founded on the 


with the understanding also” (1 Cor. xiv. 15). 
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The object of the apostle, he said, was to 
correct abuses which had crept into the Cor- 
inthian Church—abuses which attached themselves 
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to the exercise of Divine gifts, so subtle is sin. In | 
order at once to get rid of these abuses and to | 


provide against further dangers in the conduct of 
their worship, he affirms a principle, the principle 
of utility. ‘‘ Will the exercise of this gift edify 


my brethren ?” is the question he helps them to | 


ask. 
entire congregation, whether it be in the psalmody, 
prayers, or preaching. 
who have had special musical training can sing, 
prayers in an unknown tongue, and sermons 
abstract and deep, or rather muddy than deep, are 
all thus ruled out in favour of those things which 
will build up the simplest in the gathering. Prayer 
is to edify ; and the best prayer to offer is that which 
is most likely to build men up. This is a some- 
what unusual standpoint to take in relation to this 
part of the public service. We are accustomed 
to regard it, and rightly so, as the means whereby 
we obtain grace to help in time of need,—all kinds 
of grace for the manifold needs of the whole man 
in all the varying positions in which he may find 
himself—help from the Father of lights. 
think too of the influence which prayer has on 


That is best what proves most helpful to the | 


Hymns which only those | 


We | 


the suppliant himself, not only upon his whole | 


inward nature, but upon his nervous system, 
enabling him, like Nehemiah before the king, 
to steady his voice to ask the thing that is in 
his heart. Attention was called to instances in 
service and otherwise in which young Christians 
especially would experience this steadying or 
inspiring influence. Here, however, the preacher 
pointed out that the. object of these exercises was 
to do good to those who hear them and join in 
them, and the apostle shows what kind of utter- 
ances are likely to prove of the greatest service: 
prayers uttered with the spirit and with the 
understanding also—petitions into which we put 
all our heart, which are inspired by the spirit and 
uttered with spirit. Instances were given from 
Scripture and the _ preacher’s observation of 
prayers of this description. Added to this, there 
must be the exercise of the understanding of the 
petitioner, which would lead to the similar exer- 
cise in all who were gathered together. 

Reference was made to a gathering over which 
the preacher had presided, and which was com- 


| Holy, with the seraphim around the throne. 
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hast made” (tune Wentworth), the Benediction was 
pronounced, Mr. Piggott then played as a volun- 
tary an Offertoire by A. Graham; and thus ended 
a service which doubtless acted as a great spiritual 
stimulus to many thirsty souls. 


Before saying farewell, we would recommend 
Mr. Piggott to try and strengthen the male-voice 
portion of his choir. More power in this direction 
would be of great service. With such an addition 
he will have around him a band of choristers of 
whom he may justly feel proud. We are delighted 
to recognise the work he does so willingly and 
well. He has done much, and will yet do more; 
for he loves thus to use his talents in the Christian 
cause. 


Mur Fnberitance of Sacred Song. 


By Proressor S. A. Martin, 
(Continued from page 124.) 


THE selection of hymns for a congregation is a 
function that no one should undertake without using 
all diligence to fit himself for its proper performance. 
In most churches this duty belongs to the pastor, and 
rightly so; but too often the pastor has neither the 
training nor the interest in hymnology which is 
necessary to the performance of this duty. 

There is no short and easy rule for selecting hymns; 
no quick and easy test to which they may be put. 
There are, however, some leading principles which may 
help us in the study of them. For want of a better 
guide, I offer these suggestions as to points which an 
ideal hymn must have. 

1. It must be eminently scriptural. It is not enough 
that it be free from positive error; it must have the 
very timbre, as well as the tone, of revelation. The 
author must have drawn his inspiration, not from 
Parnassus, but from Sinai and Pentecost. 

2. It must be reverent. The worshippers must veil 
their faces and their feet before they cry Holy, Holy, 
This, it 


| seems to me, is the weak point of very many of our 


recent hymns. They are tender and sweet, but they 


| abound in familiar terms of endearment, such as 


‘Sweet Saviour,” ‘Dear Jesus,” and the like, which 


_ are absolutely without precedent in Scripture, and 


posed entirely of Christian people, members of the | 


church, to consider special matters in connection 
with the ministry, when an elder who was 
asked to lead the devotions of the people asked 
that the preaching of the Gospel might be blessed, 
and many of those present be made to feel them- 
selves sinners, and then be savingly converted to 
Jesus Christ. Prayers with the understanding 
should be based upon the promises, with full 
recognition of any conditions attached thereto— 
should rest for acceptance upon the merits of 


hardly consistent with the awful majesty of Him to 
whom we sing. 

3. It must be catholic. It must express the senti- 
ment and aspiration of the whole Church, not any local 
or temporary section of it. It should not be pitched to 


| the key of any ecstatic state or experience which the 


Christ, and should appeal to the Divine character | 


as revealed in the Scriptures ; and if brief, would 
not fail to produce the effect desired in the 
“ edifying of the Church.” 

After the hymn ‘ My God, I thank Thee, who 


whole Church may not hope to enjoy. Some of our 
most beautiful hymns are unfit for general use, because 
they express longings and desires which, as a matter of 
fact, we do not have. 

4. It must be poetic. 
of art ; its chief function is to please. 


A poem is eminently a work 
No amount of 


pious sentiment can take the place of the artistic 
qualities demanded by the laws of poetry. Our ideal 
hymn must run smoothly on the tongue; it must not 
limp in its feet; and, above all, it must present its 
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theme to the imagination in such a way that it shall 
gratify the esthetic faculty. It is true that some of our 
good hymns fall short of the standard in this as in other 
respects. It would be hard to find a case of mixed 
metaphor worse than the familiar lines,— 

“Come, Thou Fount of every blessing, 

Tune my heart to sing Thy praise.” 

A fountain tuning a heart is rather beyond the con- 
ception of the average imagination. The suggestion 
that the disembodied soul shall— 


“ Shout while passing through the air, 
Farewell, farewell, sweet hour of prayer,” 


is decidedly grotesque. Of course a hymn may be 
great and useful in spite of such infelicities of ex- 
pression, but they always detract from its value; and 
many a hymn, otherwise most excellent, is made quite 
unusable by some such fault. 

There are many minor points to be noticed in the 
study of a hymn; but these four general canons will 
rule out the most of the bad and admit most of the 
good : let them be scriptural and reverent and catholic 
and oetic, and they cannot be far out of the way in 
other respects. 

But the critical appreciation of a hymn, as it stands 
in the hymnal, is only the beginning of our education 
as directors of public worship. The actual conduct of 
the services of the churches calls for constant exercise 
of taste and judgment in the selection of hymns suitable 
to the particular occasion at hand. Obvious as is the 
duty of care and judgment in the selection of hymns 
for the worship of God, it is neglected in a way that is 
positively shocking. 

It is bad enough to hear, as we all have heard, a 
little handful of pious folk, who have all been believers 
from childhood, open their prayer-meeting with the 
hopeful confession of being— 

“ Almost persuaded now to believe, 
Almost persuaded Christ to receive ” ; 


but it is something worse than absurd to hear a stout 
sinner, who makes no pretension to be anything but an 
utter worldling, assert in loud bass,— 
“ Jesus, I my cross have taken, 
All to leave and follow Thee ” ; 


or the giddy girl, whose whole head is full of the 
pleasures of this gay world, beg in sweet soprano,— 


“Oh, bear me away on your snowy wings 
To my immortal home !” 


This is profanity; but it reaches near to blasphemy 
when a godless choir shout the wild, ecstatic measures, 


“ Hallelujah, ’tis done ; I believe on the Son ; 
I’m saved by the blood of the Crucified One.” 


It is true that we cannot prevent the congregation 
from uttering falsehood if they are determined to do it ; 
but we can at least try to avoid leading them into 
temptation. We can diligently teach them the solemnity 
of worship, and the fearful profanity of singing thought- 
lessly such words as,— 

“Come, Holy Spirit, heavenly Dove, 
With all Thy quickening powers ! 
Kindle a flame of sacred love 


In these cold hearts of ours.” 





A sermon now and then on Uzza and the Ark might be 
useful in this matter. 

The last duty, and the most difficult which the 
minister has in relation to the hymns, is to have them 
well sung by the congregation. In this duty the 
minister is in sad predicament. The Church puts the 
Bible in his hand and provides a thorough course of 
instruction before she even permits him to preach the 
Word; at the same time she puts the hymnal'in his 
hands, makes him absolute dictator in the whole conduct 
of worship, and not only makes no provision for his 


| musical education, but actually gives him no time to 


find it for himself. They ordered this thing better 
under the old dispensation. A large part of the young 
priests’ time and attention was given to sacred music. 
Perhaps this was because they did not have to study 
Hebrew, and therefore had time for music and some 
heart to sing. However that may be, I[ think it greatly 
to be regretted that the “prophets upon harps” are 
no longer ranked with the other sons of the prophets. 
David spoke of opening a dark saying upon a harp, and 
I have no doubt that musical exegesis for some themes 
is much better than the ordinary method of grammar 
and lexicon. The exegetical power of a reed organ is 
not very great; but we have all heard sometimes, if 
not often, some of our standard hymns, those splendid 
heirlooms of the Church, so magnificently sung that their 
beauty and power shone upon us as we never imagined 
was possible. There is a great thought in that little 
word of David’s about opening a dark saying on a harp. 
The great organ is a much better instrument than David 
ever saw. By-and-by some one may be sent to us 
having the power and spirit of the sweet singer of 
Israel, and he will awake the Church to consciousness 
of her latent power in the voices of her people and the 
instruments and science of music. But meanwhile 
what is the minister to do about the music of his 
hymns? If he must make brick without straw, how 
can he make most of his stubble ? 

1, Every minister should learn as much of music as 


| he can, and teach his choir all the theology they will 


| hold. 


If, as Dr. Patton asserts, ‘the preacher nowa- 
days must divide the honours with the prima donna at 
the other end of the room,” then the prima donna must 
share with us the responsibility of instructing the 
people, and must give evidence of her ability to do so, 
just as we are required to prove ourselves equal to the 
duties of the pastorate. In plainer words, the music of 
Christian worship must be in the keeping of those who 
are Christians as well as musicians. 

2. He must enforce the duty of congregational 
singing. The people must be brought to feel that the 


| worship of God is a matter which we dare not treat 


so lightly. The very best that we can offer is poor 


| enough; anything short of the best is an abomination 


' 


to the Lord. If the priest of the old dispensation 
refused to accept the offering that was “ blind or lame 


_ or had any ill blemish,” how much more should the 


minister of the new dispensation demand in God's 
name an offering without blemish to be laid on the 
altar of praise! And not only the best we have, but 
the first-fruits of a// we have, should be consecrated to 
God’s service. If any one has a peculiar talent in 
music, it is but proper that it should be given a place 
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in our service; therefore let the solo and duet and | 
quartet, and every instrument of music, and all the | 


aids of architecture, and whatever else can show its 
ability to aid in the musical interpretation of religious 
truth, let them all be brought, and let everything that 
hath breath praise the Lord. 

While no music can be too good for use in Christian 
worship, it is also true that public worship must for the 
most part be popular. The great power of song is and 
always will be the chorus—the whole congregation. 
While no doubt a well-trained choir will sing praise 


in more artistic music than any congregation can evoke | 


from Arlington, Old Hundredth, or ‘ Dundee’s wild, 
warbling measures,” still there is a heartiness and 
homely sense of fitness about the latter that no 
fineness can equal. Imagine an army going forth to 
battle led by a general singing a bass solo from 
Wagner. 
army marching to the field singing with ten thousand 
voices the inspiring measures of the “ Marseillaise 
Hymn.” When men are deeply moved, they want to 
take part in the worship, not only with their hearts, but 
with their voices. At such times we do not want even 
an angel to sing for us, unless we can join in the 
chorus. 

3. Since the pastor is also a presbyter, or member 
of conference or council, he should do his utmost to 
provide some better thing for his successor than this 
bricks-without-straw arrangement under which we 
groan. It is to be hoped that the time is not far off 
when the candidate for orders shall be required to 
show his ability to distinguish the Old Hundredth 


Compare that with the scene of the French | 


from ‘“ Hail Columbia,” and a long-metre tune from a | 


waltz.—Homiletic Review. 


THE DENBIGHSHIRE CONGREGATIONAL SUN- * 


DAY-SCHOOL UNION AND PSALMODY 
ASSOCIATION. 


THE annual festival of this association was held in | 


Chester Street Chapel, Wrexham, on Friday, the 11th 
ult. At the afternoon meeting, over which the Rev. 
E. M. Edmunds, of Ruabon, presided, the prizes won 
by the scholars in the recent examination were pre- 
sented by Mrs. James Barnes, who made a brief but 
very suggestive speech. Two special hymns were 
sung, and the Adwy Choir sang an anthem. The Rev. 
W. Morgan, of Mold, who possesses a fine bass voice, 
gave an excellent rendering of Barri’s song ‘The 
Great Master.” The Psalmody Festival took place in 
the evening, under the conductorship | of Mr. E. Minshall. 
Colonel Barnes, a very capable musician, presided, and 
delivered an appropriate address During the evening 
he gave very briefly some particulars of the various 


Monconformist Church Mrgans. 


WELLINGBOROUGH CONGREGATIONAL 
CHURCH. 


As enlarged by Messrs. Hill & Son, London. 
Great Organ. 
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. Double Diapason . 

. Open Diapason (large) . 
. Open Diapason (small) . 
Stopped en 
Principal 

Harmonic Flute 

. Twelfth. 
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. Mixture (3 ranks) . 
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Choir Organ. 
*t1. Lieblich Gedact , 
*12. Dulciana 

*13. Keraulophon. 

*14. Wald Flute . 

*15. Clarionet 

*16. Orchestral Oboe 

*17. Tremulant. 


anor one 


Swell Organ. 
18. Bourdon ; F 
19. Open Diapason 
20. Hohl Flite 
21. Salicional 
22. Principal 
23. Fifteenth 
24. Mixture (2 ranks) . 
25. Cornopean 
26. Oboe 
27. Clarion . 
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Pedal Organ. 
*(College of PE Pedals. ) 

28. Open Diapason . oe 
29.. Bourdon : ; i : ; : : 0 
*30, Quint . ’ ‘ : : ; ‘ . 10g 
*31. Violoncello . ; ‘ ‘ : : Pe 
Couplers. 

32. Swell to Pedals. *34. Choir to Pedals. 

33. Great to Pedals. 35. Swell to Great. 
*36. Swell to Choir. 


Accessory Movements, 
Three Composition Pedals to Great Organ. 
Three Composition Pedals to Swell Organ. 
*Reversing Pedal, Great to Pedal. 
*Reversing Pedal, Swell to Great. 
*Balanced Choir Crescendo Pedal. 
Swell Crescendo Pedal. 


“The Bellows are blown by Messrs. Hill & Son’s 
Patent Hydraulic Engine, including their Patent Starting 


| and Stopping Apparatus. 


writers of the hymns and composers of the tunes sung | 


on the occasion, which much interested the singers. 
The music was selected from “The Congregational 
Church Hymnal,” and consisted of eight hymns, two 
chants, and two anthems. All these had been carefully 
prepared by the several choirs, and the singing was 


characterised by much expression and religious feeling. | pyping the holiday season organists have the chance 


Armageddon, Scopas, and Horbury were excellently | 


given, and Smart's Te Deum in F went with great 
spirit. Atthe close Mr. Minshall was able to compli- 
ment the singers upon a marked improvement since 
the previous festival. Mr. Frank Allmand accompanied 
at both meetings with good judgment, which did much 
towards the success of the day’s proceedings. 


The Stops, etc., marked * are new. 


Musical Jncongruities. 


By ArtHUR Bay Liss. 


of hearing other players, of criticising their methods, 
and of gleaning information (good, bad, and otherwise) 
by the experience. 

We are all undeniably prone to develop a fixed’ style 


in our accompaniments; and by playing in exactly the’ 


same manner, week by week, our rendering of the 
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SEPT. 1893. | 
portions of Divine Service allotted to us is perhaps apt 
to become a great deal too mechanical ; and possibly 
some of us contract habits which are radically bad, 
although, having drifted unwittingly into them, we our- 
selves do not notice them, and so do not check their 
progress. 

The duties of an organist keep him from attending 
other churches the greater part of the year; but during 
his period of rest he should avail himself of the oppor- 
tunity of listening to another man’s methods. Many 
things can be learnt in this manner—what to avoid, and 
of what to take advantage; and as few of us are im- 
maculate, there is often knowledge to be gained in 
both these directions. 

During my own visits to seaside and country churches 


I have noted a few faults during the services, some of | 


which may serve as examples of “ How not to doit.” I 
do not mean faults of ¢echnigue, but more of taste and 
procedure. 

A young organist is often concerned as to how he 
shall begin and end the psalm tunes. Several methods 
are discussed by Dr. Bridge and Messrs. Minshall and 
F. G. Edwards in their books on organ accompani- 
ments. I had the pleasure (?) of hearing at a country 
church some few years back quite a unique process, 
which was as follows :—Before and after each verse 
the organist kindly gave us an arpeggio of two octaves 
of the first and last chord, played adagio, ‘This was 
the effect between verses :— 





























I am afraid the poor fellow who played was not a 
very capable musician, as at the same service it was 
my lot to hear a rendering of the hymn “O worship the 
Lord in the beauty of holiness” (tune, Samctissimus, 
“ Bristol Tune-Book,” No. 638) in a fashion which was 
far from that which usually obtains. In this hymn it is, 
I believe, the usual practice to:omit the first note in the 
first and third lines of verses 2, 3, and 4, in order to 
wed words and music. The congregation sang it in 
this way, but. our friend played every note written, and 
sang the soprano part at the top of his voice in order to 
show us how it ought to be done. His version was 
somewhat like the following :— 
(Second Verse) : 
Fear | not to en | fer His | courts in the | slenderness 
Of the poor | wealth thou canst | reckon as | thine ; 
Youth | i its beau | ¢y, and | /ove in its | fenderness, 

These are the | offerings to | lay on His | shrine. 
Evidently our organist was not of a poetical turn of 
mind. I have heard many methods of starting a hymn, 
certainly none worse than that mentioned, but some 
which were bad ; no plan equalling in effectiveness that 
of holding the treble note for an instant before “ leading 
off.” Some players prefer holding the pedal in a like 
manner, but on the whole, for congregational purposes, 
I think most agree that the first named is the better. 

This should only be needful for the first verse, and 
nothing can justify the habit of playing the note when 
“ giving out” the tune, as sometimes heard. 
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How often do we hear an organist, when playing 
over the tune, rush through it, as though the organ 
keys were indeed hot; jumbling up chords, omitting 


| notes, etc., so that a listener, before the end is reached, 

















loses half the melody and all the rhythm. This latter is 
often given a back place by many church organists, 
who, to judge by their numerous titular distinctions, 
should know better. The ‘giving out” of a psalm 
tune should be a chance for the player, not only of 
showing his skill, ability, and taste, but also an act of 
worship on his part. I have always thought that this 
little performance was not only for the guidance of 
the congregation in the matter of tune, but also of 
tempo. On these points, then, the playing should be 
accurate, and should, | think, also express as far as 
possible the sentiment contained in the first verse; the 
tune to receive the phrasing, etc., required for the 
poetry. In the choice of stops one is apt to get into 
some delightful “ruts,” such as always starting a hymn 
or chant on Great to 4 ft., always using Swell fo Great 
Coupler, never by any chance using but one stop for 
solo-playing, and other tricks too numerous to catalogue. 

At one church I once heard the entire service ac- 
companied by one set of registers ; at another, the only 
solo stop used was the Clarionet—very nice now and 
then, but a dreadful bore always. Other combinations, 
such as Stopped Diapason and 2 ft., continual use of the 
Voix Céleste, 1 have sometimes heard, the worst being 
that of a gentleman who played the trio of a march 
on the Great Organ Stopped Diapason, and Twelfth. 
Until then I had been thinking organists a body of 
men with extremely sensitive ears and refined tastes ; 
after that——never mind, I will refrain from recording 
my impressions of that occasion. I would not advise 
any one to try this effect unless every door of the 
church is bolted and barred. 

A constant use of the Pedal Organ (more especially 
the Open Diapason) is a fault easily acquired; most 
players finding it much less trouble to play with both 
hands and feet than with hands alone. 

A very common fault, often heard, is that of pausing 
in order to change registers. A change of stops should 
only be made to enhance the effect of the music, and 
not, as frequently is the case, tomarit. Congregations 
of course get accustomed to these little ways of their 
organist, and act accordingly; but it must be very 
annoying to a stranger who happens to be a musician, 
and who is singing from his score in a correct manner, 
to suddenly find that organ, choir, and congregation 
have for some (to him) unaccountable reason become 
mute. Some men seem to make a point of introducing 
florid accompaniments to every verse of ahymn. Now, 
although new matter when occasionally used, correctly 
and judiciously adapted, is often very beautiful, and is 
perfectly legitimate, yet when always used, is, like 
everything else, apt to bore ; and its beauty will be more 
apparent according to the sparseness of its introduction. 

When accompanying the Psalms some men make a 
point of always playing the first two verses, and the 
Gloria Patri, on the Great Organ to Principal. This is 
not noticed, perhaps, in our Dissenting churches as in 
those of the Established Church, as Nonconformists 
do not often sing more than a single psalm at Divine 


worship. 
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I once heard an organist play all the Glorias in this 
manner :— 























{ hope this was an exceptional case; certainly I do 
not remember hearing a second example, but I know 
a man who, when playing the hymn ‘ Stand up for 
Jesus,” regularly puts down his foot on two pedals at 
the words, “ This day the noise of battle.” The nozse 
is there for a certainty, but whether listeners care to 
sing a ‘‘victor’s song” on the strength of such noise is 
a matter for conjecture. 

There are also players who introduce turns and 
shakes on each and every occasion, and those who will 


render their music after this manner :— 
rer 
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All of which is, of course, very bad taste on the part | 


of the man who commits it. 

Other faults we may have noticed, such as always 
playing s¢accafo, for which no need can be assigned, 
and habitual hurrying of ‘empo,—not an occasional 
“pulling along” of the congregation, but the kind of 
playing in which the organ is always half a beat or so 
before any one else, never giving full value to the notes 
as written, and which, to a listener, when the con- 
gregation is singing, conveys the idea of a kind of 
syncopation. 


In concluding this general grumble, as it may be | 


| Congregational churches of Shropshire. 


Passing Motes. 


CHESTER STREET CONGREGATIONAL CHURCH, 
WREXHAM, is one of the most important churches in 
North Wales. It has a long and honourable reputation. 
The Rev. F. B. Brown, who resigned the pastorate 
many years ago, still resides in the neighbourhood, 
and is as much beloved as ever. The Rev. H. J. 
Haffer, now doing excellent work at Dulwich Grove, 
was the minister for some years. The Rev. O. M. 
Evans now has charge of the church, and under his 
influence the cause is in-a flourishing condition. Mr. 
Frank Allmand, the energetic and capable organist, 
is a true friend to the church. For over twenty years 
he has voluntarily taken charge of the music. Hitherto 
he has suffered considerably for want of proper 
accommodation for his singers. Happily, during the 
recent renovation of the building, a choir gallery was 
erected, and we have no doubt the singing will be very 
much improved. The church is now much more 
attractive than it was, and the prospects of the cause 
are decidedly hopeful. 

CHRIST CHURCH, OSWESTRY, was founded in 1662, 


and has always taken a leading position amongst the 
Amongst 


| those who have held the pastorate during the last forty 


years may be mentioned the Revs. James Matheson, 


| B.A., John Lockwood, B.A., and T. Gasquoine, B.A. 


termed, permit me to state that I have not been seeking | 


to deride Nonconformist organists; indeed, in their 
own sphere, Nonconformists can hold their own against 


“How not to do it” were drawn from the churches of 
the Establishment. 

I should like to impress the necessity of hearing other 
men play, where it is at all possible, and of continually 
seeking to improve the style of our own performances. 
If these illustrations are the means of rousing up the 
faculties of any one church musician, which have been 
in a state of slumber, I shall deem my remarks not 
entirely in vain. 


FLINTSHIRE ENGLISH CONGREGATIONAL 
PSALMODY ASSOCIATION. 


THE tenth annual festival of this association was 
held at Buckley on July 28th. Two meetings were 
held during the day, at which special hymns, chants, 
and anthems were rendered, under the conductorship 
of Mr, J]. R. Griffiths. The organist.in the afternoon 
was Mr. Frank Allmand, of Wrexham, and in the 
evening Mr. John Davies. The chairmen appointed 
were Mr. W. Hopwood and Mr. Lloyd Parry, B.A. 
Excellent addresses were given by several ministers, 
and the whole proceedings were very successful. The 
choir consisted of the members of Buckley, Mold, Holy- 
well, and other choirs, and their rendering of ‘* What 
are these?” (Sir J. Stainer) and “The Lord is my 
Shepherd” (Dr. Joseph Parry) was greatly enjoyed. 
In the evening the chapel was crowded to excess. 


| services to the church for many. years. 


—men widely known and much respected. The 
present pastor is the Rev. J. J. Poynter, who has 
ministered to a devoted people for thirteen years. 
For good music the church has always had a reputation 
in the district. The following have held the position 
of organist during comparatively recent years: Mr. 
George Pugh, Mus. Bac.; Mr. E. Minshall; and Mr. 
H. Walford Davies, now a very promising student at 


all comers, and a good many of these examples of | the Royal College of Music, and « member:of a, tase 


family, many of whom have rendered excellent musical 
Mr. James H. 
Ollerhead now presides at the organ, and he is also 
choirmaster. He gives much time and attention to his 


| work, with the result that the high standard of the 


singing is well maintained, the choir singing correctly 
and intelligently, and the congregation joining very 
heartily. ‘ The Congregational Church Hymnal” is in 
full use. The organ wants thoroughly overhauling, and 
then the music of the church will be altogether in a 


| thoroughly satisfactory state. 


HAVERSTOCK HILL CONGREGATIONAL CHAPEL, £0 
long associated with the name of the Rev. John Nunn, 
is now without a pastor. For two Sundays the con- 
gregation were fortunate in securing the services of 
Dr. Reuen Thomas, who ministered to them (and to 
many strangers) with much acceptance. The musical 
service is tasteful, if not very vigorous. The choir, 
though good in quality, is lacking in quantity; six 
ladies and three gentlemen are insufficient to lead the 
singing in so large a place. The organist is a brilliant 
player, his voluntaries being given with considerable 
vivacity. His accompaniments would be better if the 
reeds were not in constant use. The congregation join . 


well in the hymns and chants, but most of them wisely 
We hope a suitable 


leave the anthem to the choir. 
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pastor will,soon be found, and that the church will 
enter upon a period of great: prosperity. 


NorRTH FINCHLEY CONGREGATIONALISTS can boast of 
having a handsome and prettily situated church. Their 
esteemed pastor, the Rev. T. Hill, has ministered to 
them for many years with much acceptance. Though 
now beyond his “threescore years and ten,” he is 
wonderfully young and active, and preaches with con- 
siderable vigour. In the Rev. Sidney T. Comer he has 
a very efficient and affectionate assistant. The musical 
arrangements are in charge of the accomplished organist, 
Mr. George Hooper, A.R.A.M. Though he evidently 
does his best, he is sadly handicapped by an unsatis- 
factory organ. Such a church ought to possess one of 
the best instruments in the district. The choir is 
fairly good, but the congregation do not join very heartily 
in the singing. We would suggest, as an improvement, 
that one announcement only of the hymn be made. 
As the hymn is “given out” and partly read a second 
time between the ‘playing over” and the singing, many 
of the congregation forget the tune, and the start is not 
very unanimous. Further, as the numbers of the hymns, 
chants, and anthems are hung up in sight of all the 
congregation, two announcements are certainly not 
necessary. With a good organ placed in a better 
position, the service of praise would certainly be im- 
proved. There is every element in the church necessary 
to obtain a bright and effective musical service. 


Mr. FRED H. BRACKETT is one of the leading Non- 
conformist musicians at Tunbridge Wells, and is also 
a member of a very highly respected family there. 
Though quite a young man, he has done much to 
further the interests of worship music in the locality. 
Formerly he acted as organist and choirmaster at 
Mount Pleasant Congregational Church; but circum- 
stances compelling him to resign, he elected to give 
the Baptists a helping hand when they had an organ 
erected in their chapel at the commencement of this 
year. The music at this place of worship previously 
consisted of hymn tunes only, without accompaniment. 
Mr, Brackett is now showing them what can be done 
on higher lines, to the evident satisfaction of the congre- 
gation generally. A few weeks ago he arranged a 
special musical service on a Sunday afternoon, when 
good anthems were very creditably sung by the choir. 
A professional vocalist from London also sang some 
solos. The idea of such an innovation shocked some of 
the primitive minds of the older school. The singer, how- 
ever, succeeded in winning them over to the extent that, 
during the evening service, a special request was sent 
to the minister that one of the solos sung at the after- 
noon service might be repeated. Hence Mr. Brackett 
came off triumphant with his forward ideas. Given 
good words, sympathetic music, and a spiritual render- 
ing, there are few worshippers, whether of the old or 
new school, whose souls can resist the influence of such 
Gospel in song. Mr. Brackett moves steadily, and is 
anxious to respect all opinions as far as possible. His 
kindly disposition and sound, good sense will doubt- 
less enable him to effectually carry out many needed 
musical reforms. Our cordial good wishes will doubt- 
less be echoed amongst his numerous Tunbridge Wells 
friends. 





} 
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Coice jPreservation. 


It is probably not overstating the case to say that the 
voices of the majority of students who present them- 
selves to singing teachers are in an abnormal, abused 
condition. Consequently much valuable time and 
wearisome effort are necessarily expended by teachers 
and pupils in restoring voices to a normal state, ere the 
real work of development and instruction can proceed 
to the best advantage. 

The ill effects of cramping modes of dress, slovenly 
habits of speech, and forcing of tone are heard on all 
sides in the voices of the people in both speech and 
song. Chest and lung development is retarded by re- 
strictive clothing; the broad, noble, resonant sounds of 
the English language are mouthed and crushed so that 
they become thin and unmusical; and a mistaken and 
injurious attempt to secure power is made by con- 
stricting the throat and forcing the tone: result—narrow 
waists and chests, harsh, unmusical voices, and many 
varieties of “ throat trouble.” Some teachers have, by 
ill-judged efforts to push forward voice development, 
contributed to the list of abnormal voices. Others have 
courageously attacked the task of voice restoration, 
knowing, at the same time, that they would receive but 
a tithe of the credit due to them for their labour and skill, 
even if completely successful. Not always is it possible, 
however, to restore to the abused voice its primal fresh- 
ness and beauty. The bloom, the velvety quality, once 
lost, is, in some instances, gone for ever. 

Obviously it is the interest of vocal teachers to re- 
commend, and of parents, guardians, teachers, and voice 
users themselves to give, attention to voice preservation. 
This work should begin with the very young. Correct 
musical production of vowels and consonants in speech, 
the use of the soft and sweet tone in preference to the 
loud tone in speaking and singing, the unwisdom of 
forcing high or low tones in imitation of adult voices, 
can be brought to the attention of young people by 
homely precept and example with good results. Par- 
ticular care should be taken that no special work be 
put upon the vocal organs at the period of ‘change of 
voice.” Public and other school teachers can do fnuch 
to preserve the voices of their pupils, and they ought to 
make the effort. If the people generally could be made 
to appreciate the fact that good quality is always more 
to be desired than mere power of voice, a great deal 
would be accomplished in the direction of voice pre- 


| servation. 





Supposing the voice to be in a normal condition, to 
be properly produced and used artistically, in order to 
secure its preservation, the laws of health must be 
observed ; and certain practices, such as indiscriminate 
chorus and quartet singing, and singing in the open air, 
must be avoided. The latter custom is almost certain, 
in this climate, to cause an affection of the throat; and 
in this connection the advisability of nose-breathing 
may be alluded to. As to choral singing, nothing will 
so much contribute to a vocalist’s general efficiency in 
music reading and phrasing, and to his knowledge of 
a number of subjects of importance to the ambitious 
singer, as will practice in chorus under a competent, 
careful, artistic conductor. Some of the world’s greatest 
artists are on record in favour of choral work. But, as 
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conditions, and with intelligence, or injury to the voice 
may result. Every vocalist who aspires to become 
thoroughly equipped for the profession should seek 
opportunities for concerted singing.—Musical Visitor. 


LONDON COLLEGE OF MUSIC. 


THE summer examinations of this institution com- 


indicated, choral singing must be done under proper the same choir. The meeting opened with a hymn and 


prayer, after which Mr. Cox, the choirmaster, in his 
own happy and original style, spoke of the great service 
Miss Weston had rendered to the choir and various 
works in connection with the Old Gravel Pit, saying 
that, although compelled to grieve over the loss of so 
accomplished an artiste, they all united in sincerely 
cangratulating Miss Weston upon her approaching 
marriage, and in wishing her God’s special blessing 


| in her future career. The Rev. J. De Kewer Williams 


menced in Edinburgh on June 12th, the Scotch towns | 


being visited by the examiners in the following order : 
Edinburgh, Kelso, Dunfermline, Sterling, Perth, Dun- 
dee, Aberdeen, Glasgow, Greenock, Kilmarnock, and 
Ayr. Ireland next claimed attention, examinatiohs 
being held at Dublin, Monkstown, Wexford, and other 
places. The number of towns in which the College 
examinations were held was largely in excess of those 
at the same period last year. It would be difficult, and 
also unnecessary, to enumerate the whole of the towns ; 
but a few instances may be cited in proof of the 
extent and also the popularity of the examinations 
which now form so important a feature in the musical 
education of all classes throughout the country. First 
onthe list stands Cardiff in point of number of candidates, 


upwards of three hundred presenting themselves for | 
examination. Manchester had very nearly the same | 


number as Cardiff. London, with more than two 
hundred and fifty candidates, stands third on the list. 
Birmingham, Leeds, York, Newcastle, Aberdeen, Edin- 
burgh, Dublin, Belfast, Bristol, Swansea, Truro, Torquay, 
and Southampton have all made splendid returns. Such 
is a résumé of what has been done in the United 
Kingdom, in which Wales plays an important part; 
but it must not be forgotten that in France and 
Belgium, the West Indies, Ottawa, Montreal, and 
other places in Canada, as well as in St. John’s, New 
Brunswick, California, and in Chicago and other 
cities in America, the College has gained a firm and 
lasting hold on the good opinions of the musical pro- 
fession generally, as well as music students in all 
parts of the world. The next examinations will take 
place in December, when it is anticipated there will 
be a large increase in numbers at all the centres now 
fixed in all parts or the kingdom. The examiners were 
Messrs, W. J. Westbrook, Mus. Doc. Cantab. ; Horton 
Allison, Mus. Doc. Dublin; C. G. Verrinder, Mus. 
Doc.; A. J. Caldicott, Mus. Bac. Cantab.; G. Agustus 
Holmes; Theodore S. Tearne, Mus. Bac. Oxon.; H. 
Dancey, F.C.O.; Seymour Smith; G. E. Ailum, Mus. 
Doc. Dublin ; George Bard, L. Mus. L.C.M.; William 
Spark, Mus. Doc.; A. Rowland, A.R.C.M.; F. J. Karn, 
Mus. Doc., Mus. Bac. Cantab.; and O. A. Mansfield, 
Mus. Doc. 


Echoes from the Churches. 





then, in nicely chosen language, expressed his high 
opinion of the lady's services, and coupled with it the 
general good impression Miss Weston had made upon 
the church and congregation. The reverend gentleman 
then presented Miss Weston with a gold watch and 
volume. On the watch was inscribed, “ A token 
of regard from the pastor, choir, and friends of the 
the Old Gravel Pit Chapel,” the book being a very 
nicely illustrated work upon Palestine. Mr. Weston 
briefly and suitably replied for his sister, expressing 
her gratitude and thanks. 


PROVINCIAL. 


ASHBY-DE-LA-ZOUCH.—Miss Violet Edwards, organist 
of the Congregational Church, was first on the list for 
pianoforte playing at the recent examination of the 
Incorporated Society of Musicians. She gained the 
professional diploma with honours. 

BoURNEMOUTH.—On the 17th ult. Dr. E. H. Turpin 
gave two recitals on the new organ recently built 
by Mr. A. Monk in the Presbyterian Church. His 
programmes included selections from the works of 


| Bach, Merkel, Morandi, Spohr, Schubert, Mendelssohn, 


Ouseley, Molique, Beethoven, Lemmens, Handel, and 
Mozart. 

CHICHESTER.—A new organ has been opened in the 
Congregational Church by My. Henry Rogers. In 
connection with the event, the Rev, March Timson gave 
special sermons on the relation of music and worship. 

GILLINGHAM.—An organ recital of a unique character 
was given in the Wesleyan Chapel, the three instru- 
mentalists being natives of Milborne Port. They 
were Mr. Arthur Hodges, organist of the first Baptist 
Church, Gloversville, N.Y.; Mr. Frank Hodges, organist 


| of the first Presbyterian Church, Johnstown, N.Y. ; and 
| Mr. Ernest Hodges, organist of the first Methodist 


Episcopal Church, Johnstown, N.Y. Vocal items were 
also contributed by Miss Wright and Mr. Witherington, 
of Sherborne Abbey. I 
GRINGLEY-ON-THE-HILL.—A new organ, costing £160, 
was opened in the Wesleyan Chapel by Mr. Hamilton 


| White. 


(Paragraphs for this column should reach us by the 20th of the 
) 


month. 





METROPOLITAN. 


HAcKNEY.—It was an interesting meeting at which 
the beloved pastor of the Old Gravel Pit Chapel pre- 
sided on the 4th ult., to bid farewell and wish God- 
speed to Miss Weston, one of the leading members of 
the choir, who is about to proceed to America to meet 
her affianced husband, Mr. Pearson, a former member of 





ILKLEY.—The members of the Congregational Church 
Choir recently assembled in the vestry of the church 
for the purpose of formally presenting a photograph of 
the choir, handsomely framed, with oak and gold 
mount, and bearing the following inscription in gold 
leaf: ‘Presented to Mr. J. E. Fox by the Ilkley Con- 
gregational Church Choir, as a Memento of the Noncon- 
formist Choir Festival, Crystal Palace, June 17th, 1893.” 
Mr. W. E. Press, in making the presentation on behalf 
of the choir, alluded to Mr. Fox’s exertions in pro- 
moting the trip to the Crystal Palace Festival. He 
said to a great extent Mr. Fox had done the work 
single-handed, and great credit was due to him for 
carrying out the arrangements so successfully. In 
returning thanks Mr. Fox said the choir could not 
have chosen a gift that he would prize more highly, 
and thanked them for the good feeling that prompted 
them to make it ; he recognised the valuable assistance 
he had received from members of the choir who had 
been connected with the church for many years, also 
from Mr. E. J. Pickles, the organist of the church. 

MANCHESTER.—On Sunday the annual flower services 
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were held in the Besses Congregational Church. At 
half-past two the teachers and scholars assembled in 
the school, and during the singing of a hymn, followed 
by a voluntary on the organ, marched in procession, 
making their floral offerings as they passed the Com- 
munion table. A brief service was then held,’ which 
included a short address by the preacher for the day, 
the Rev. Thomas Wigley, of Manchester. The interval 
between then and evening was devoted to the work 
of arranging the flowers, which was effectively accom- 


plished by a number of willing hands, and by the time | 
for service the beautiful interior of the church pre- | 


sented an exceedingly attractive appearance, additional 
pleasure being derived from the delightful aroma given 
off by the flowers. The pulpit and communion, of 


course, received most attention from the decorators, but | 


the windows and choir and transept galleries were 
also treated as far as possible with floral dressings. 
The church is again indebted (unfortunately for the 
last time, owing to removal) to Mr. Robert Leake, 
M.P., for the loan of some lovely plants. 
a good congregation, and Mr. Wigley preached an 
excellent sermon. A collection was made in aid of 
the church funds, 
sung; and the choir, under the direction of Mr. 
Leaver, the organist and choirmaster, sang the following 
pieces :—Introit, “Lord of all power and might” 
(E. Minshall); anthem, ‘Fear not, O land” (F. C. 
Maker). During the collection the offertory sentences 
“Give alms of Thy goods” and “ Blessed be the man,” 
set to music by T. Mee Pattison, were sung. After 
the Benediction, the vesper “ Lord, keep us safe this 
night” was sung, unaccompanied. The flowers were 
distributed amongst the sick in the neighbourhood, and 
various hospitals in the locality. 


MATLOcCK.—The organ in the Primitive Methodist | 


Chapel has been enlarged at a cost of £200, and was 
recently reopened. 

Norwicu.—Mr. W. H. Hoyte gave an organ recital 
on Saturday, July 29th, on the organ in Messrs. Norman 
Brothers & Beard’s factory shortly to be erected in the 
Congregational Church, Perth, Western Australia. His 
programme included selections from the works of 


| though I have played two Sundays. 


There was | 
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Correspondence. 


(We shall be glad to receive communications from any of our 
readers on questions likely to be of general interest.) 








THE ORGANIST’S SALARY. 


To the Editor of THE NONCONFORMIST MUSICAL JOURNAL. 


DEAR S1r,—I am in a difficulty, and can you or some 
of your friends help me out of it? I recently saw an 
advertisement that a certain church wanted an organist, 
‘salary by arrangement.” What this very ambiguous 
sentence meant I did not know, but I sent in an ap- 
plication, and at the present moment I seem likely to 
come out at the top of the poll. But what about the 
salary? The “arrangement” has not been discussed, 
What I want to 
get at is some idea as to the salary I ought to ask and 
receive. What is the usual scale, or how is the organist’s 
salary fixed? Any information on this point will much 


| oblige. 


Special hymns, etc., were heartily | 


Guilmant, Beethoven, Lemmens, Bach, Dubois, and | 


Schumann. 

ORRELL.—The annual choir sermons were preached 
in the Congregational Church on Sunday, July 30th, by 
the Rev. R. H. Lord, M.A., of Westhoughton. In the 
afternoon the choir of the Lamberhead Green Chapel 


gave a sacred: cantata, entitled Zhe Building of the | 


Temple. 


The choir was augmented by a chorus of 


children, with Mr. Martlew as conductor, and Mr. | 


Farrimond as organist. A creditable rendering was 
listened to by a very large congregation, the chapel 
being nearly filled. 

RAMSGATE.—A new organ has been opened in the 
Congregational Church by Mr. T. J. Chapman. 

REEPHAM.—A new organ has been placed in the 
Wesleyan Chapel. 

RipLey.—Mr. J. T. Corbin opened a new organ in the 
Baptist Chapel. 

SOUTHEND-ON-SEA.—On Wednesday, the 16th ult., 
at a musical evening, Mr. Sidney J. Harris was pre- 
sented with an illuminated address and cheque for 
17 guineas, in recognition of his services for several 
years past as honorary organist at Park Road Wesleyan 
Church. 

TONBRIDGE.—On Monday, July 31st, Mr. W. J. 


Baldwin was presented with a gold watch and four | 


bound volumes of music by the choir and congregation 
of the Wesleyan Chapel, in recognition of his seven 
years’ gratuitous services as organist. 
WALLINGTON.—A new organ has been erected in the 
Baptist Chapel. 


Yours truly, 
A PERPLEXED ONE. 


[Speaking generally, we may say that the salary of 
the organist ought to be at least: one-tenth of that of 
the minister. This we believe to be about the usual 
proportion.— Ed. N. M. J. |] 


CHOIR PRACTICES. 
To the Editor of THE NONCONFORMIST MUSICAL JOURNAL. 


S1tr,—Now that we are on the eve of autumn, I am 
racking my brains to discover some means of making 
my choir practice more attractive and useful. My ex- 
perience is that the members of the choir attend very 
irregularly, and when they are present they appear to 
take very little interest in the proceedings. Whether 
the fault is mine or not I cannot say, but my present 
anxiety is to find some method of making the weekly 
practice so pleasant and agreeable that the singers may 
look forward to this rehearsal as a joy and pleasure. 
Can any of your numerous readers give me some hints 
or information that will help me in my difficulty ? 

Yours truly, 
A CHOIRMASTER. 


Reviews. 


WE have received the following from Messrs. 
Novello & Co., Berners Street, W.:— 

Original Compositions for the Organ. Nos. 176, 
177, and 178.—The most important is No. 176, a 
fantasia by E. Silas, and dedicated to Dr. G. C. Martin. 
It is a “showy” piece, containing variety, but not par- 
ticularly striking. Nos. 177 (two sketches by G, F. 
Wesley Martin) and 178 (Tempo di Minuetto) are 
simple and fairly pleasing. 

Transcriptions from Mendelssohn for the Organ. 
By Geo. Calkin.—Book VIL. is before us. It contains a 
movement from a concerto, a musical sketch, and some 


variations. It will be found a useful number of this 
popular series. a 
Mozart's Songs. 1s. 6d.—An excellent edition, well 


printed, and nicely got up. 

Concone's Fifteen Vocalises. Edited by A. Ran- 
degger. 1s. 6a¢.—These valuable lessons, carefully 
revised by so competent a singing tutor as Signor 
Randegger, will be welcomed by all vocal students. 


The Jester. A Dramatic Cantata for Senior Schools. 
Words by Edward Parrott, LL.B.; Music by Ralph 
Dunstan, Mus. Doc. (Joseph Hughes & Co., Pilgrim 
Street, Ludgate Hill, E.C.)—In these days, when 
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children are constantly acting either charades or some- 
thing of the kind, this cantata will meet a general 
want. It is published in both notations. 

A Vesper Hymn. By E. A. Lodge. (Horsfall & 


Bailey, Lion Arcade, Huddersfield. 1@.)—A very tender | 


and devotional setting of a verse suitable for singing 


after the Benediction at evening service. This custom | 
seems a growing one, and is altogether to be recom- | 


mended. 


Co Correspondents. 


W. J. B.—Thanks for your letter. The insertion of 


it in the N. M. J. would, however, probably be mis- | 


understood by some. 

J. J—(1) Yes. (2) No. (3) Price 3s. 

ALLEGRO.—g = 120. 

QueERY.—The first named you can get at Messrs. 
Curwen & Sons, and the second at Messrs. Augener 
a io, 

THE following are thanked for their letters: B. S. 


(Cardiff), T. B. (Shrewsbury), W. L. (Leeds), R. D. | 


(Plymouth), J. R. (Reading), W. T. (Highgate), D. M. 


(Norwich), J. F. S. (Leamington), W. D. (Leicester), 


F. M. P. (Grantham), J. B. (Bournemouth). 





Staccato Motes. 


Mr. Sims REEVES will appear at the Promenade 
Concerts at Covent Garden. 

At a Women’s Musical Congress at Chicago a paper 
written by Madame Nordica was read. 

THERE are 310 pupils in the Royal College of Music, 
61 of whom are free scholars. 

Mr. Epwarp LLoyp returned from America on the 
1st ult., just in time to celebrate his silver wedding. 
There was a large party at his house at Tulse Hill. 

Mr. FREDERICK BuRGESS, of Moore and Burgess 
fame, died recently after a long attack of congestion of 
the lungs. 

THE Worcester Festival begins on the Ioth inst. with 
a grand opening service at the cathedral. The works 
to be performed include £/jah, Beethoven’s Seventh 
Symphony, /svael ia Egypt, Bach’s Mass in B minor, 
Dr. Parry's /od, Spohr's Last Judgment, Brahm’s 
Requiem, Hymn of Praise, and The Messiah. The 
principal singers engaged are Madame Albani, Mrs. 
Hutchinson, Miss Anna Williams, Miss Hilda Wilson, 
Miss Jessie King, Madame Belle Cole, Mr. Edward 
Lloyd, Mr. Watkin Mills, and Mr. Brereton. 

THE second performance of The Golden Legend 
at the Crystal Palace produced £169 for the Victoria 
Disaster Fund. 

Dr. CAMPBELL, of the Normal School for the Blind, 
was pitched off a tandem cycle, and broke a rib and 
dislocated his collar-bone. He and a party of students 
were on their way to Scotland. 

THERE is a rumour that M. Mailly, the famous 
organist, will give recitals in London next winter. 

THE fine organ at the Albert Palace, and originally 


built for Mr. Holmes at Primrose Hill, was sold by | 
auction for £625 under a distress warrant. Its ultimate | 


destination is unknown. 

Mr. Allen Gill has been appointed musical director 
at the People’s Palace. 

It is said the Queen was so struck with Miss Clara 
Butt’s voice at a recent State Concert that she has 
undertaken to pay all expenses for her to take a course 
of lessons at Milan. 

It is said that Madame Christine Nilsson, the famous 
soprano, has two of her rooms in Madrid decorated in 
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| a rather novel fashion. The bed-chamber is papered 

with leaves of music from the operas in which she has 
' sung, and the dining-room with the hotel bills she has 
| collected in her tours through the world. 

MADAME Patt! Sails for America on October 28th for 
her farewell tour. 

THE musical arrangements at the World’s Fair seem 
to be in an unsatisfactory condition. Dr. Mackenzie’s 
' new oratorio, Bethlehem, is not to be performed there, 
| but will probably be first heard in London. 

Mr. D. BapTIE will shortly publish a work on Scotch 
| music. 

MapAmE Patey has resolved to make her last appear- 
ance in London at a special concert in St. James’s Hall 
on December 12th. She will probably visit the Cape 
next spring. 

MapAME ALBANTI is systematically careful of her voice. 
| She hardly speaks a word—and then only in a whisper— 

all day before an operatic performance. She never 

sings two nights together, as she considers the strain 
on the voice too much, and she never sings to her 
friends. 
| THE Queen takes interest in young musicians who 
| show promise. Some time ago she discovered the 


, young daughters of one of her servants to have marked 
musical ability, and she at once ordered them to have, 
| at her expense, the best teaching, with the result that 
! . . *ae . 

_ the pupils have. now attained excellent positions in the 
| musical world, and are frequently bidden to come and 
| play to the Queen when she is at Windsor. 


| 


Accidentals. 


Mr. Hoste (in a terrified whisper): ‘‘ Marie, there 
isn’t half enough luncheon for all these people. What 
on earth am I to do?” 

Mrs. Hoste: “I'll get rid of them, dear.” 

Mr. Hoste (ten minutes later): “Youre a trump, 
Marie! But how did you manage to get so many to 
go?” 

Mrs. Hoste: “I just whispered to them that you had 
consented to sing ‘ Rocked in the Cradle of the Deep.’” 





‘WHAT an exasperatingly slow delivery Mr. Nolini, 
the new bass. singer, has,” complained the weary 


| listener, 
“Yes; he used to be a messenger boy.” 





“Is this song popular ?” she asked of the music-store 


clerk. 

“Well,” he answered, “lots of people sing it, but, as 
yet, no one is sufficiently tired of it for it to be what 
i 


ou’d call a popular song.” 








f 
| THE musician who wants to keep his eyes on the 
| scales must have no scales on his eyes. 





| 
| SNooPER: “Why do you speak of it as a ‘musical 
| concert’? Did you ever hear of any other sort of 


| concert ?” 
Swayback: ‘“‘Oh yes. There are Wagner recitals 


sometimes.” 





A critic, speaking of a harpist, said: We never 
before knew there was so much music in a-gridiron.” 





THE other day we heard a lady confidentially in- 
forming a friend that the progress of her daughter's 
musical studies had been so remarkable that she had 
gone “right through” a cottage piano, and had now 
been “ put into” a grand, 










